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EXTRACTS FROM CONVENTION DOCUMENTS. 

Our readers are aware, that a variety of elaborate and valuable papers 
were laid before the late London Peace Convention. Prepared with much 
care by men eminent for their talents and learning, they deserve to be read 
by every Christian community; and we shall give our readers as large and 
frequent extracts from them as our limits will allow. We copy in our 
present number a few statistical items. 

STATISTICS OP WAR, BY JOHN ALLEN, ESQ. 

Austria. — "Austria is said to have first made her army a permanent 
one about the year 1680, many years after the same measure had been 
adopted in France, but about the same time as in England. About 1710, 
it amounted to 130,000 men; in 1771, to 200,000; in 1788, to 364,000; in 
1800, to 496,000; and in 1809, to 750,000 men, including the militia, being 
one third of that number. At the present time, the army on the peace 
establishment appears to number 280,000, and about 500,000 when on the 
war footing. The navy consists of about thirty-five vessels, of which three 
are ships, of the line. 

The public debt of Austria, first contracted in the last century, in a war 
against the Porte, is stated, in 1783, at 15 millions sterling; in 1791, it was 
28J millions; in 1797, 50 millions; in 1806, 100 millions. In 1809, it was 
diminished by 80 per cent., through arbitrary measures adopted in a state of 
insolvency; yet, in 1816, it seems to have reached 166 millions. Late 
accounts represent it as again reduced to about 70 millions sterling. 

The Austrian revenue, is stated at 8 millions, in 1770; at 9| millions 
in 1790; and at 10 millions, in 1801. At present it is said to amount to 13 
or 14 millions sterling; and one third of the whole appears to be absorbed 
by the expense of the army. 

The resources of Austria were exceedingly drained by the exertions 
made in a protracted war, to counteract the spread and success of 
revolutionary principles in France. A system of paper money, or assignats, 
was resorted to by the Austrian government, like many others, to supply 
the necessary means, and these were forced into circulation, together with 
a base metallic currency, issued at twice its intrinsic value, to the great 
injury and immense privation of private individuals." 

Great Britain. — "From a careful examination of Hume and other 
historians, it appears that since the Norman conquest in 1066, down to the 
present time, Great Britain has passed about 412 years in war, 102 years 
in partial warfare, and 263 years only in compTlete peace; the last being but 
about one-third of the whole period of 777 years. The total number of 
these wars has been about 60. But while we recount the list of her wars, 
and the periods of their duration, who shall estimate the sacrifice of life by 
their means, the money that has been expended, the injuries that have been 
inflicted, or the aggregate damage that has been sustained by domestic 
peace, by commerce, by industry, by science, and, above all, by morality 
and religion!" 

Civil Wars of England. — "The fierce domestic war between the 
rival houses of York and Lancaster commenced in 1455, and continued, 
with some intermissions, for 30 years. This fatal quarrel was the cause of 
not less than twelve pitched battles. It is computed to have cost the lives 
of at least eighty princes of royal blood, and almost annihilated the ancient 
nobility of England; so that, at its conclusion, it is said that not more than 
forty peers could be found to constitute the upper House of Parliament. 
So cruel was the spirit of retaliation and revenge, that large numbers of 
persons of distinction were often beheaded in cold blo'od, when they came 
into the power of the opposite party. These terrible contests are known in 
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history by the delicate name of the Wars of the Roses. How little would 
the name lead us to suspect the misery which lies beneath! At one of the 
battles in these wars, viz. in 1461, at Towton, no fewer than 36,000 men 
are computed to have fallen by the hands of their own countrymen and 
fellow-subjects; and in the whole twelve battles, the number of slain 
appears to have been about 70,000. A remark of Hume, the historian, on 
the character of these times, deserves to be quoted in this place. He says, 
'There is no part of English history since the conquest so obscure and so 
little authentic as that of these Wars of the Roses. All we can distinguish 
with certainty through the deep cloud which covers this period, is a scene 
of horror and bloodshed, savage manners, arbitrary executions, and 
treacherous dishonorable conduct in all parties. The animosity between 
them was vindictive and implacable in the extreme; and the scaffold, as 
well as the field, incessantly streamed with the noblest blood of England.' " 



MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Resolutions on Peace. — In the extracts from the Minutes of the Woodstock 
Baptist Association, Vt., published in the Vermont Observer, Nov. 14, 
1843, we find, much to our gratification, the following record: 

"Bro. Fletcher from the Committee on peace, reported the following 
resolutions: 

Whereas the philanthropy and piety of Christian nations are now 
awakened to the promotion of the cause of peace, and as auspicious signs of 
progress and success, give proof of Heaven's approbation and aid, and 
furnish ample ground for hope, therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That -we are loudly called upon as a body of professed 
followers of the 'Prince of peace,' to express our sentiments on this great 
subject, and to engage in appropriate labors for its advancement. 

2. That we regard national wars as one of the greatest evils that afflict 
our race, and that no form of evil in the long black catalogue is more 
inimical to the doctrines and laws, the spirit, purposes and promises of 
Christianity than this. 

3. That the church which was placed in the world for the purpose of 
defending and promoting the designs of Christ, is imperatively bound to 
seek the destruction of this master curse of the world. 

4. That it is the duty of the pulpit and the press, to proclaim the guilt 
and horrors of war; the duty of parents and instructors to infuse the pacific 
principles of the gospel into the forming minds under their care, and train 
them to a love of peace, and a deep, unmingled abhorrence of war. 

After remarks by bros. Fletcher, Guilford and Kendrick, a rising vote 
was called for, and the resolutions passed almost unanimously." 



The Doctor's Retort upon the Warrior. — Zimmerman, so 
distinguished both as a physician and author, was ordered to attend 
Frederick the Great in his last sickness. "I presume," said the king to 
him, "you have helped many a man into another world." — "Not so many," 
promptly replied the physician, "as your majesty, nor with so much honor 
to myself." 

Johnson's Rebuke of Suicide. — Boswell records the case of a man 
who had entirely lost his character, and in consequence committed suicide; 
a crime which Dr. Johnson reprobated with great severity. "Why, sir," 
argued Boswell, "the man had become infamous for life. What would 
you have him do?" — Do! sir," replied the sage, "I would have him go to 
some country where he was not known, and not to the devil where he was 
known." 



